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It has opened a broader view of possi bilitiesfor collaboration with other 
col I eagues i n other professi onsthan I cou I d havei magi ned . H i gh I y encour- 
aging wastherecogniti on that other departments wereasdesirousasour 
own of initiati ng this kind of dialogue. (Faculty 7) 

This quote from a part i ci pant i n the project descri be here h i gh I i ghts 
changes in the health and education sectors during the last quarter 
century in which service provision has moved from discipline specific 
strategies toa more collaborative, transdisci pi inary, team approach to 
improve care options for those in need (Friend & Cook, 2000; Cramer, 
1998; Sadao, 2001). Influencing this trend has been the change from 
service-centered philosophies to person -focused and family-centered 
efforts evident in the helping professions (Turnbull & Turnbull, 1997). 
Helping professions have shifted paradigms in which they operate from 
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an agency specific direction driving the delivery of services in a uni- 
disciplinary fashion to a family focus in how services are provided to 
individuals with disabilities and their families (Swan & Morgan, 1993). 
The key characteristic of family focused service is collaboration across 
agenci es and among servi ce provi ders who tradi ti onal I y adhered to more 
specificdisciplinary beliefsand practices. 

Paralleling this change in service delivery have been the amend- 
ments and reauthorizations to the Individuals with Disabilities Act 
(I DE A), first passed in November of 1975. This special education I aw was 
a landmark legislation that assured individuals with disabilities received 
a free and appropriate education within the least restrictive environ- 
ment. Some students who had never been to school now received their 
education in special education classrooms designed with their specific 
needs in mind. However, in the 1980s, the dual systems of general 
education and special education met with discontent from some parents 
and advocates, which precipitated a more integrated service delivery 
system. Coined inclusive education (Stainback & Stainback, 1990), the 
model requi red teams of professionals to work together for the common 
purpose of serving students with disabilities along side their same-age 
peers. Collaboration among parents, teachers, administrators and re- 
lated services personnel was a critical element in the success of any 
inclusive school model (Friend & Cook, 2000). 

Between the 1970 and 1980ti me period, a multidisci pi inary attitude 
prevai led i n preservice education programs as wel I as i n service del i very. 
Students pursuing careers in health care, education and social services 
learned disci pi i nefocused val ues and attitudes that carri ed over i ntothe 
work environment. Although teachers, nurses, social workers, and other 
related service professionals worked within the school system and 
provided services to the same child, they adhered to their respective 
disci pi i ne's phi losophical approach todiagnosis and treatment options. 

During the middle to late 1980s, interdisciplinary and interagency 
cooperation and coordination were explored by researchers in the fields 
of early childhood special education and maternal and child health 
(Magrab& Schmidt, 1980; Magrab, Elder, Kazuk, Pelosi, & Wiegerink, 
1982). Service providers were encouraged to work together to provide 
combined services to their clientele in order to capitalize on the sharing 
of scarce resources and avoid duplication of services. The intent behind 
the 1986 IDEA revision was for states to develop coordinated and 
comprehensive service deli very systems and create interagency coordi- 
natingcouncilsthat wou I doverseetheeffort (Cramer, 1998; Sadao, 2002; 
Sadao, 2001; Sadao, 1997; Sadao & Robinson, 2002, Sadao, Robinson, & 
Magrab, 1997; Swan & Morgan, 1993). Service providers did interact 
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more purposefully during this time period but their higher education 
counterparts sti 1 1 emphasized a disci pi i ne-centered way of thi nki ng about 
service provision. As remarked by Stoneman and Malone (1998): 

Funding policies lag behind paradigm shifts; so does the preparation of 

personnel. Academic institutions, I ike the rest of society, are resistant 

to change. Faculty develop set ways of teaching and, all too often, 

perpetuate a fixed bel ief system over the course of a career, (p. 244) 

In the 1990s, fueled by the momentum of the inclusive schools 
movement, where students with disabilities were being encouraged to 
participate in their neighborhood schools and adults with disabilities 
were self-advocating for a chance at community independence, the 
collaboration model among professionals bourgeoned as best practice 
for serving individuals with disabilities (Friend & Cook, 2000). Disci- 
pl i nes moved from a work i ng together attitudetoassumi ng more cross- 
professional responsi bi I itiesand affi I iations.Theterm "transdisci pi inary" 
was used by service providers to describe a practice and attitude of 
learningthe philosophies and methods of other disciplines and integrat- 
ing those practices into their own approach to serving families and 
children. One of the authors of this paper created the term "discipline 
reciprocity," which is defined as "maintaining the discipline-focused 
val uesystem whi leaccepti ngand i nternal izi ngcross-disci pi i ne recogni- 
tion, understanding and practices in order to emphasize the relational 
elements of transdisci pi inary practice." The relationships among pro- 
fessionals al lowed for a shari ng across disci pi i nes to occur that moved 
them beyond thinking and acting in a single discipline focused way. 
Disciplinereciprocitywastheundergirdingprinciplethat supported the 
i nitiati on and ongoing development of thefaculty collaborative reported 
on here. 

However, although the concept of collaboration was recognized as a 
best practice initiative, most service providers were not prepared to make 
the leap to discipline reciprocity where professionals were required to 
actually practice cross-disci pi inary ski I Is in the workplace. This wasdue 
in part to the discipline specific nature of higher education training 
efforts. Lack of collaborative modeling and skill building in preservice 
training programs at universities nationwide created a dilemma in how 
to adequately prepare preservice professional s for effectively collaborat- 
ing in thefield (Korinek & McLaughlin, 1996; Sadao& Robinson, 2002). 
One university wide group that received funding to study interdiscipli- 
nary teams and service provisions for individuals with developmental 
di sabi I i ties provided theonlyexampleof higher education collaboratives 
among various helping profession disciplines for several decades. The 
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U ni versity Affi I i ated P rograms (U AF ), sponsored by grants through the 
Developmental Disabilities Assistance and Bill of Rights Act of 1974, 
reauthorized in 1996 (Turnbull & Turnbull, 2000) were housed in 
universities and required professionals from education, medicine, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and other related services disciplines to coordinate 
training and research endeavorstoexaminethemostappropriateservice 
models for individuals with developmental disabilities. TheUAPs have 
been in existence si ncethe I ate 1960s and weretheonly higher education 
model for col labor at ion until recently when faculty collaboratives began 
to be investigated (Amey & Brown, 2000; Knapp, Barnard, Gehrke, & 
Teather, 1999; Korinek & McLaughlin, 1996; LaBonte, L eighty, Mills, & 
True, 1995; Paul, Marfo, & Anderson, 1996). 

The university organization in general represents a discipline and 
faculty specific culture that makes collaborative efforts across the 
campus very chal lengi ng, and unrewardi ng. Asexpl ai ned by Paul , M arfo, 
& Anderson (1996), "Deep change that affects our beliefs and behavior, 
our relationships with others, our professional role, and the way we 
defineour academic work is very diffi cult" (p. 133). Additionally, with the 
lack of research in this vein, there remain very few models to replicate 
(Alva & Kim-Goh, 1999; Karosoff, 1999; Knapp, Barnard, Gehrke, & 
Teather, 1999; Korinek & McLaughlin, 1996; LaBonte, Leighty, & Mills, 
True, 1995; Paul, Marfo, & Anderson, 1996). 

The need to prepare teachers and related services professionals to 
establ ish and mai ntai n partnershi ps with col leaguesand students'fami ly 
members and I earn thedance of disci pi i ne red procity isj ust begi nni ngto 
be addressed in formal coursework in preservice programs (Cramer, 
1998; Mostert, 1998; Paul, Marfo, & Anderson, 1996). Currently it isthe 
exception rather than the rule for preservice programs to include 
i nterdisci pi i nary col I aborati veteam trai ni ng: 

Despitetheexpectation that educators and related services profession- 
als will collaborate to problem solve concerning students with special 
needs, and despite the desirability of interdisciplinary team training, 
most preservice preparation has been largely unidisciplinary. While 
exceptions exist, opportunitiestolearn and practice problem solving in 
an interdisci plinaryteam context have been limited intypical prepara- 
tion programs. Studentsareexpectedtowork effectively with col leagues 
from other disci pi inesoncetheygraduateintoprofessional positions, yet 
get little modeling or practice for collaborative roles. (Korinek & 
McLaughlin, 1996, p. 41) 

An appropriate recommendation is that "training and practice in this 
[collaborative] process be incorporated into preservice preparation pro- 
gramsthrough modules, coursework or seminars, and supervised oppor- 
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tunities to parti ci pate on col I aborati ve [i nterdisci pi inary] teams duri ng 
fieldexperiences"(Korinek & McLaughlin, 1996, p. 43). 

With this historical framework and gap in the research in mind, the 
faculty of the Special Education Program at the Benerd School of 
Education, Uni versify of thePacific, in collaboration with another faculty 
member from theSpeech-Langu age Pathology Department, Long School 
of Pharmacy and Health Sciences, applied and were awarded a J ames 
I rvineLearningAssessmentGranttoforman interprofessional, interdis- 
ciplinary worki ng group. The U ni versify of the Pacific is a rich resource 
ofdisciplinesthat emphasize helping others, including but not limitedto: 
special education, curriculum and instruction, psychology, speech-lan- 
guage pathology, school psychology, physical therapy, pharmacy, adap- 
tive physical education, musictherapy, and educational administration. 
However, although the special education staff noted a need for a 
collaborative venture across campus to enhance preservice training 
programs for students worki ngon their Education Specialist Credentials, 
there was no vehicle to stimulate an exchange of ideas and skill 
devel opment except for i sol ated cases when students from other depart- 
ments such as musictherapy, curriculumand instruction, and speech and 
language pathology attended a cross-listed special education course. 
Likewise, faculty from the Speech-Language Pathology Department 
recognized a similar need for a component on collaboration in their 
programs for theC I inical Rehabilitative Services Credential/ Language, 
Speech and H eari ng Sped al ist . An i nterdisci pi i nary course centeri ng on 
col I aborati on and consu I tati on taught by a team from var i ous di sci pi i nes 
was non-existent at the U niversity of the Pacific. 

Theinitial purposeof the interprofessional committeewastostrategize 
course design to more effectively model collaboration at thefaculty level 
and provide courses that emphasize collaboration ski I Is development at 
thestudent level . At theti me of thegrant award i n 1998, very few models 
of faculty col laborati ves existed (Corrigan & Bishop, 1997; Mostert, 1998; 
Paul, Marfo, & Anderson, 1996; Wilson, Karasoff, & Nolan, 1993). The 
three faculty group leaders decided to use group consensus to identify a 
mission of the group and the area of focus for the monthly meetings and 
eval uatethegroup process usi ng a qual itati ve research design at theend 
of the one year grant cycle. 

Research Questions 

The purpose of the following qualitative study was to describe the 
interprofessional collaborative group process, identify the outcomes of 
thecol I aborati ve worki nggroup and gather the perceptions of thefaculty 
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participants concerning their involvement in the group. The second 
component to the study was to measure the perceptions of students 
concerningtheir partici pation intheundergraduatecourse"! ntroduction 
to the Helping Professions." The following research questions were 
addressed: 

1. What were the processes and outcomes of the interprofessional 

collaborative group? 

2. What weretheperceptionsoffaculty involvement in theworking group? 

3. What werethe perceptions of students concerning their involvement 

in the "I ntroduction to the Helping Professions" course? 

Evaluation of the Collaborative 

Ageneral qualitative methodology(Merriam, 1998) was employed to 
eval uate the outcomes of the group col I aborati ve duri ng thefi rst year of 
operation. Thethreefaculty team leaders of the effort documented group 
activitiesthrough monthly meeting notes and were involved in all aspects 
of the group formulation and efforts. The approach to the evaluative 
component of the group work was similar to a team ethnography of the 
process (Erickson & Stull, 1998) allowingfor a description oftheprocess 
and outcomes to be documented. The insider nature of their roles 
provided opportunities for them to observe the interprofessional group 
development each step of the way and to descri be the process from an 
emic perspective. The results include both a descriptive review of the 
process and outcomes as observed by team faci I itators and a summati ve 
eva I u at ion of faculty partici pation in thecommitteework. Duringthelast 
off i ci a I meet i ng of t he col I a bor at i on grou p's f i rst yea r , t wel ve pa rt i ci pa nts 
were asked to respond to nine open-ended questions concerning their 
per ceptions regarding the activities of thegroup and the major outcomes 
resulting from the collaborative approach. Questions focused on: per- 
sonal benefits from the group process, major outcomes revealed, high- 
lights, modifications, preparation of students, and continued participa- 
tion opportunities. The specific questions were as follows: 

1. Did this group assist you in exploring collaboration across campus? 

2. What werethe personal benefits of your participation inthisgroup? 

3. In your opinion, what werethemajor outcomes of this group? 

4. What were the positive aspects/high I ights of the group process? 

5. Were there any aspects of this experience that you feel need to be 

changed or modified? Please explain. 
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6. 1 n what ways do you see this interprofessional collaboration project 
improving the ways that we prepare our students for diverse careers in 
the helping professions? 

7. If thegroup becamea formal committee on campus, would you I ike to 
continue as a participant/member? 

8. Would you I ike to be involved in the planning of the modules for the 
"I ntroduction to Helping Professions" course? 

9. Any other comments or suggestions? 

A constant comparative analysis (Bogdan & Biklen, 1998) entailed a 
review of the responses totheopen ended questions. Twofaculty reviewers 
read each completed questionnaire and then identified specific themes 
from the data. Using two evaluators to examine the data provided a way 
to triangulate the findings across reviewers. The results of the question- 
naire were then refined into five major categories of benefits: student 
learning, personal, interpersonal, group, and institutional. Lastly, the 
students participating in the first course offering "Introduction to the 
HelpingProfessions"werequeriedabouttheirparticipation.Thesummative 
evaluation is limited in their perceptions of the interdisciplinary taught 
class and does not provide information about their attitudes regarding 
i nterdi sci pi i nary thi nki ng and whether col I aborati veski I Is weredevel oped 
from their participation in the course. This might bean area of research 
to be considered in future interdisciplinary research endeavors. 

Outcomes of Collaborative Working Group 

A structure and process were desi gned by the team I eaders to create 
an interdisciplinary planningcommittee. Asmall I rvineGrant available 
through the University ($2,000) was applied for in 1998. Two special 
education faculty prepared thegrant. A thi rd col laborator was identified 
from the Speech and Language Department in the School of Pharmacy 
and Health Sciences who reviewed the draft and agreed with the 
objectives to create an interdisciplinary faculty collaborative the next 
school year. Once the grant monies were received, the three collabora- 
tors met to set the schedule and handle all of the logistics including 
i nviti ng partici pantsthrough sendi ng letterstoal I ch a i rs of departments 
where helping professions preservice coursework was offered. Deans/ 
chai rs were asked toi dentify a representativetoattendthefirst meeting. 
Meetings were held on a monthly basis and lunches were provided to all 
faculty partici pants during the 1998-1999 school year. Invitations were 
initi ally sent out to professors known totheteam. Duplicate information 
was shared with their respective chairs and deans and they were asked 
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to share with other faculty whom they thought might be interested. The 
team leaders developed an agenda prior to each meeting based on 
i nformati on generated at precedi ngevents and took on therol esof meeti ng 
convener, facilitator and note taker. Team leaders shifted their roles and 
responsibilities each month to demonstrate true collaborative teaming. 

I nitially,thegroupshared program needs and brainstormed ideas for 
collaboration. The interprofessional group members also examined 
current courseofferi ngs across disci pi i nestodetermi nepotenti al courses 
for which faculty between departments and programs could collaborate 
to meet the needs of thei r students, schools and community. N eeds were 
prioritized and an initialfocusofthegroup effort was identified. Although 
thegroup process generated many ideas, thefacultychosetotarget their 
efforts on developing an interdisciplinary course on the helping profes- 
sions. The team leaders then sought out the assistance of the Provost’s 
office to market the course as a university-wide venture. The Provost, 
supported the effort and provided some ideas for potential avenues for 
conti nued fundi ngopportunities.Thecourse was then assigned a univer- 
sity wide course number. The responses from faculty were extremely 
positive and encouragi ng. 

After two years of committee operation, the group submitted a 
proposal to the Provost and received annual funds ($4,000) that are 
ongoing to date to support the course and monthly meetings. However, 
faculty participating in the group work did not receive any workload 
credit for their participation. Duringthefirst year of the course offering, 
a senior faculty member volunteered to coordinate and facilitate the 
course without workload assigned to his duties. During the second and 
subsequent times that the course was offered, the course coordinator 
received a $2,500 stipend from the provost's office in lieu of workload 
unitstofacilitatethe cou rse. T h e mot i vat i on f or f acu I ty st a keh ol der s was 
for the most part intrinsic and not compensated for through workload 
reductions or monetary means. 

Another idea of the group was to develop an interprofessional 
col laboration certificate program at the graduate level . There are a few 
model sites across the nation that have designed and implemented such 
a program (Curtis & Garcia, 1999; Karasoff, 1999; Stodden, J ohnson, 
Kelly, Kim-Rupnow, Stodden, Guinan, & Ratcliffe, 2000). Thegroup 
determined that a needs assessment should be conducted beforedevelop- 
ment of such a program and further i nformation gathered from existi ng 
interprofessional certificate programs. The faculty continue to investi- 
gate this option and have now included community members from 
agencies, such as the Valley Mountain Regional Center, to begin the 
exploration of faculty/community partnerships. This example highlights 
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the influence of group process in determining the focus of the 
i nter prof essi on a I col I a bor at i ve effort . 

The major outcomes of the project included: (1) the establishment of 
an interprofessional collaborativegroupthatcontinuestomeetatthetime 
of this writing; (2) the development of collaborative strategies and re- 
sources as well as instructional teaming between faculty; (3) the creation 
of an interdisciplinary undergraduate course titled "I ntroduction to the 
Helping Professions"; (4) the creation of an interdisciplinary minor; (5) 
fundingfromtheprovost'sofficeforthecourseand monthly meetings; and 
(6) thecross-ferti I izationamongfaculty and students from various depart- 
ments and programs at the University of the Pacific. Not only were the 
goalsoftheproject accomplished, butfacultyfeltthattheinterprofessional 
group allowed participants to think across professions and improve the 
ways students are prepared for di verse careers i n the hel pi ng professions. 

The foil owing section reviews the benefits of the effort as perceived 
by the stakeholders during the first year of operation. The results are 
grouped into personal and interpersonal benefits for students, faculty, 
groups, and institution. Direct quotes from facultyareusedtoemphasize 
the qualitative nature of the results. Due to the qualitative responses 
gat h ered , gen er a I i zat i ons ou tsi de of t h i s f acu I ty col I a bor at i ve ca n n ot be 
assumed. However, theauthors recommend waysthat other institutions 
mi ght attempt to desi gn a facu I ty col I aborati ve usi ng exampl es from the 
approach taken here. 

Perceived Student Learni ng Benefits by Faculty 

F acu I ty commented on the aspect of model i ng teamwork ear I y on for 
students as a precursor to their future success in their fields and 
increasing their knowledge base and awareness of multi pie disciplines. 

Defi nitd y modd i ngteamwork in human servicefiddsearlyon;encourag- 
ing students toexplorevarious potential fiddsof study; common under- 
stand ing of rdated disci plinestothdrsdectedfiddofstudy. (Faculty 3) 

The/I I beabl etomakebetter choi ces of career for themsd ves. H opdu 1 1 y, the/ 
will alsocontinuetohavean interest in such collaboration. (Faculty 6) 

I twould certainly broaden basicunderstandingof all hdpi ng professionals 
and hdp students fed more knowledgeable. Could bea way to retain 
students whoareon thefencesastothdr futures. (Faculty9) 

Personal FacultyBenefits 

Overwhelmingly, faculty indicated that they enjoyed meeting new 
people and learning about courses and departments unknown to them. 
F acuity found val ue i n meeti ng other faculty with si mi I ar i nterests and 
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received confirmation by the group that their ideas and research direc- 
tions were of substance and i mportance. 

I got to meet sa/eral people I didn't know, especially in the School of 
Education. (Faculty 6) 

Themereopportunitytomeetand discuss col I aborati on wasa very positive 
force. (Faculty 8) 

Gettingtoknowothersacrosscampusand eating good food. (Faculty 10) 

F acuity gai ned i nsight and understandi ng about other departments and 
became less insulated in their respective fields by working together as 
a group. 

Interpersonal FacultyBenefits 

I n addition tomeeti ng new peopleand learni ngabout other disci pi i nes, 
faculty commented on the unique opportunity of actively engaging in the 
collaboration process. The mission of col legiality and acceptance of other 
points of view was exemplifiedasasecondary out comeofthegroup process. 

Y es. D i fferen t poi nts of vi ew [expl or i ng col I a borati on on campus] . N ou r i sh- 
ment;exchangeof ideas. (Faculty 10) 

I most enjoyed thecol legial ity, theopportunitytobecomebetter acquai nted 
with oth ers on thef acuity. (Faculty 7) 

Thosepresent i nteracted wd I with each other. As with manybrai nstormi ng 
meetings, a lot of ideas wereoffered, and somewereof great interest to the 
group. (Faculty 5) 

Theopportunitytomeetand worktogether with other faculty on campuswas 
very enriching. It hdped create new linkages across campus and new 
friends! (Faculty 3) 

The informal environment of the monthly meetings coupled with the 
I unches created an atmosphere wherefacul ty felt energized and comfort- 
able about the exchange of ideas. 

Group Benefits 

The actual group process was highlighted as a positive aspect of the 
interprofessional group meetings. Faculty enjoyedthecamaraderieand 
stimulating discussions that were encouraged by the group leaders. 
Successful group functioning where faculty respected, trusted, and 
enjoyed each other were critical to achieving productive outcomes. 

Thesenseofenergyand enthusiasm of thegroupgen crated asweprogressed 
wasall on a very positivenote. Lots of cooperation! (Faculty 7) 
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Thebrai nstormi ng sessi onscreated good energy and uni versal parti ci pa- 
tion. (Faculty 4) 

All these "hel pi ng"folksarepretty good about respecting and listeningto 
each other. Fun meeti ngs with creati vepartici pati on and construed veideas. 
(Faculty 8) 

Institutional Benefits 

The traditional university culture of academic insulation by depart- 
ment was changed as a result of the informal committee's monthly 
meeti ngs. F acuity found val ue i n meeti ng new col leagues and col I aborat- 
ingonajointuni versi ty- w ideprojectthatwould ben ef i t st u dent devel op- 
ment. By linking their efforts with the university mission, faculty 
demonstrated toadmi nistratorsthe importanceof faculty col I aboratives. 

Thisgroupwasan exed lent exampleof cross campus collaboration. The 
activity made all of usinvolved awareof common activities engaged by 
va r i ou s d epa rtmen ts wi th i n th eu n i versi ty. ( F acu I ty 1) 

Forus(onthe"north"campus),theopportunityto meet with and plan with 
facu I ty from other di sci pi i nes has been exci ti ng and hd ped usfed morea 
part of the university "community” — and has hdped me to a better 
understanding of other offeringsatUOP. (Faculty 2) 

Committeeworkisoften mechanical and doneas part of one's obligati on. 
Thisexperiencewasthebestand most fruitful committee I 'veever done. 
(Faculty 4) 

Di scussi ng what we do; the i nterrd ati onsh i ps of the d i sci pi i nes; ways to 
combi neknowl edgeof al I areas; and, fi nal I ydesi gned thecourse (F acuity 9) 

One of the biggest i ndicators of success of the collaborative was the 
planning and implementation of the first course offered in the Spring of 
1999, "I ntroduction to the Helping Professions." The pilot class offered 
faculty a chance to present their individual disciplinary practices and 
parti ci pate i n three mock cases of i ndi vi dual s wi th di sabi I i ti es that were 
discussed by several of the interprofessional faculty members modeling 
an i nter disci pi i nary team approach for the students. The second success 
factor was the continuation of the monthly meetings where faculty met 
to discuss course issues and identify future directions of the committee. 
Although the initial grant was expended after year two, and conti nuation 
fundingfromtheprovost'sofficewasnot received until year four, faculty 
remained committed to the mission of the group during the year and 
benefited from thecontinued cross-fertilization opportunities. Thethird 
factor rel ati ng to the conti nued fundi oni ng of the group was the recei pt 
of a small grant from the university in 2000 for continued planning 
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pu rposesthat i ncl uded a budget for monthl y I u nches and a sti pend for the 
coordinator of the course. 

The group continued to expand its membership and in 2000 invited 
thecareer and counsel i ngcenter topartici pate i n monthly meeti ngs, thus 
creating a link between departments and institutional student support 
groups. Additionally, the group identified other support mechanisms 
within the university and invited a grants offi cedi rector to be involved in 
exploringother potential avenues of fundi ngfor group activities. I n 2002, 
the group further expanded its stakeholder involvement by inviting a 
service learning project representative tothe meeti ngs. The inclusion of 
a university wide project representative later resulted in the courseand 
newly created minor being housed in an interdepartmental service 
learning academy that provided clerical and administrative support for 
the continuation of the course outside the departments represented on 
the committee. 


Development of the Course 
"Introduction to the Helping Professions" 

The collective rationale behind the course "Introduction to the 
Helping Professions" supported the university's mission to provide a 
"superior student-centered learni ngenvi ronment i ntegrati ng I i beral arts 
and professional education and preparingindividualsfor lasting achieve- 
ment and responsible leadership in their careers and communities." 
(U OP, 2001, p. lj.Thecoursewas structured to promote interprofessional 
collaborative networking among the university's diverse faculty and to 
offer a model for students, early on in their career selection and pursuits 
that encourages the development of interagency team philosophy and 
skills and helps students make informed decisions about their major 
course of study. Thecourse provides information about different helping 
professions careers and assignments that capitalize on experiential 
learningopportunitiesinthefi elds of study as well as an interdisciplinary 
team format for analyzing cases presented in class. The course syllabus 
was designed by several stakeholders and revised annually with input 
from the interprofessional group. The course facilitator from the previ- 
ous year worked with the newly selected course coordinator to assure 
continuity each year. Group members volunteered to participate in at 
least one class presentation of their career pursuits and on one of the 
teams that presented oneof three mock cases on a chi Id with a disabi I ity. 
Cases were developed by committee members based on actual experi- 
ences in their respective fields and from other special education case 
st ud i es devel oped for cl assroom u se ( B oy I e & D a nf ort h , 200 1) . T h e cou rse 
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was offered as an experimental course the first two years and was 
submitted and accepted as a university-wide course in 2000. 

The purpose of the course is to fami I iarize undergraduate students 
withthefi elds providing health and education services to individual sand 
t hei r f ami I i es. A maxi mu m of 40 students per course may en rol I i n a gi ven 
semester. Students are introduced to various career options through 
panel presentations, discussions, and case studies focusing on preven- 
tion, assessment and treatment issues. Faculty from several depart- 
ments on campus and professionals from the community, present 
information on their respective professions during designated class 
periods over the course of the semester. The instructor of record 
coordinates the class sessions, including grading and arranging of the 
panel presentations, casestudies,andfield activities. Casepresentations 
focus on a particular individual with a disability and small groups of 
faculty work together to review the case, similar to a problem-based 
learning format (Cockrell, H ughes-Caplow, & Donaldson, 2000). 

A pi lot course was offer ed in theSpring of 1999 with sixteen students 
en rol I ed. D ur i ng the I ast cl ass sessi on , thesestudents compl eted a cou rse 
evaluation with eleven open-ended questions regarding their expecta- 
tionsfor the course and their perceptions of the course format, activities 
and assignments. The specific questions were: 

1. List your reason for initially taking the course. 

2. Whatdidyou hope to I earn from the cou rse? 

3. Did the course help you think about considering different career 
opti ons?YES/NOIf yes, how so? 

4. What did you like most about the course? 

5. What would you change about the course? 

6. What impressed you most about the course, professors, textbook, or 
assignments? 

7. Did the three case study presentations help you think about del i very 
ofservicestothedientsthatyou hope to serve? YES/NO Ifyou will not 
serve clients in a helping profession, note that the question was not 
appl i cabl e to you . I f yes, how so? 

8. What did you think about thecross-disciplinary format of thecourse 
where professors and professionals from different fields came and 
presented information about their particular discipline? Would you 
prefer to have a single instructor talk about the various fields? 

9. Was the written observation/interview assignment a worthwhile 
activity for you? How might you change it? 
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10. Some of the presenters described their personal sagas concerning 
how they became the professionals they are. Was that a good idea, and 
should all presenters do that? 

11. Arethereany comments you would liketo makeor suggest ions you 
wou I d I i ke to offer about the cou rse? 

A constant comparativeanalysissi mi I artotheoneemployed with the 
faculty questionnaire responses was employed toreviewresponsestothe 
open-ended questions. T wofaculty reviewers read each completed ques- 
tionnaireand identified specific themes fromthedata. 

Student Percepti ons 

The responses from the students were quite favorable and all 
benefited in some way from the course. I n terms of career exploration, 
a number of students expressed that the course exposed them to careers 
that they had not previously considered. 

Itdid open myeyesand interest mein a lot of differentfields. (Student 1) 

I didn't knowa lotaboutsomeofthecareersand I got so much interesting 
information about careers I had ne/er e/en considered. (Student 11) 

I learneda lotabout majors that I had pra/iously brushed off, not really 
knowing what they were (Student 14) 

A few students actually chose a major or futurecareer path asa result of 
the course. 

I wasoriginallynotdoinganything with my career, meaning I had noidea 
whatcareerl wanted. After this cl ass I havedecided on school psychology. 
Thanks to thefabulous presentation. (Student 2) 

I I i ntroduced metotheopti on of school admi ni strati on. I know now howtoget 
i ntoand that i t i sa possi bl eopti on for metol ater transi ti on i nto. (Student 12) 

While other students remained with their previously chosen majors/ 
careers, they commented that they gained morespecificknowledgeabout 
areas i n thei r future professi ons and wereencou raged toexpl oredifferent 
dimensions of their professions. 

I leamedalotmorethanl thought I would about psychology, all different 
types of therapy, and much more. (Student 13) 

I learned what kindsofcareerstherearein social services, such asdinical 
social work or medical social work. (Student 10) 

I learned great information on whatsomepossi bi I itiesarefor I ater training. 
(Student 9) 
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Furthermore, the course also served to reaffirm students’ interest in a 
helping profession. Asonestudent aptly expressed, 

Thespeakers real I y encouraged and tol d stori esthat mademewantto'hd p.' 
(Student 16) 

Thei nterdisci pi i nary format with a different professional (s) present- 
ing each week was a valued aspect of the course. 

I think that having different professionals was a very effective way of 
presentingthematerial. Iftherewereonlyoneprofessor he' shewould not 
beabletoanswer our many questions and a variety of speakers kept me 
interested. (Student 8) 

I loved thecross-disciplinaryformat. I fdtthattheyknewmorethanonly 
oneprofessor who hasdoneresearch could. (Student 2) 

In addition, the students found the personal sagas/experiences of the 
presenters to be enlightening and encouraging. 

I enjoyed hearingthecareer pathsall theprofessionalstooktogetto where 
they aretoday — very informative. (Student 13) 

Thediffer ent professional shad I ifelessonsthey told which wasvital tothe 
course. (Student 2) 

I t'sreassuri ngtoknow not e/eryonehad acl ear idea of whatthey weregoi ng 
to be from day 1. (Student 12) 

Other benefits of the course were achieved through the case study 
presentations. Students commented on how these case studies provided 
opportunities to experience the collaborative process and to prepare 
them for their future careers. 

Thecasestudiesmademerealizehow much collaboration isneaded for just 
onecl i ent's servi ces. (Student 2) 

Itprepared mefor thefuturesettingsand situations! will beexposedto 
during my professional career. (Student 16) 

Itwasveryuseful toseehowdifferentprofessionsworktogether in an I E P 
situation. (Student 14) 

It provided for a hands-on ©<periencetoseewhatl will bedealingwith in 
my major. (Studentl) 

Overal I , thestudentsfound the pi I ot courseto be practical , enjoyable 
and very worthwhile. The words of two students can best indicate the 
initial response from participants regarding the course. One student 
declared, 
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Thiscoursehaschanged mylifefor thebetter. (Student 5) 

Another commented, 

I t'san awesomecl ass that can real lyhd pyou in deciding whatdi recti on in 
life to take (Student 1) 


Conclusion 

The monthly I uncheon sessions afforded thefaculty theopportunity 
to meet new colleagues, to generate potential collaborative initiatives 
and to learn about other programs on campus. The members of the 
interprofessional collaboration group valued the chance to consider 
possibilities for collaboration with colleagues in other professions. 

The cross-fertilization that occurred among faculty and students 
from various departments and programs in the university offers a type of 
support to meet the needs of students seeking careers in the helping 
professions by providing a glimpse at the potential benefits of 
interprofessional collaboration among faculty, students, and community 
and demonstrate the dance of disci pi i ne red procity. 

The course provides a vehicle for training educators and related 
services personnel i n col I aborativeproblem-solvingand transdisci pi inary 
practices early in their preservice careers. Students are introduced to 
many disci pi inesinvolvedintheserviceof others in education and health 
fi el ds. Thecoursei s proa cti vein model inginnovativecommunity collabo- 
rative efforts and provides students with experiential learning opportu- 
nities through community outreach assignments and case study presen- 
tations. However, the interprofessional coursedesign was only oneof the 
outcomes experienced by the faculty work group. Thefaculty continues 
to meet and discuss other potential avenues of collaboration across 
schools on campus. 

Thereal evidencethat stakeholder involvement was evident acrossall 
members and departments was that oneof the team leaders left thegroup 
in 2002 and the other in 2003. At the time of their departures, an 
interdisciplinary minor had already been established, individual faculty 
members had submitted presentationsof various aspects of thegroup work 
todisci pi ine-specific conferences including special education, educational 
research, adaptive physical education, and liberal arts education. In 
addition, a higher education grant was submitted to conduct community 
outreach to high school students in the area of career awareness, the 
interdisciplinary minor proposed was finalized and approved by the 
university program review committee, the helping professions course was 
eventual ly housed i n a newly designed uni versity service learni ng i nstitu- 
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ti on to provi dean admi ni strati ve body to i ncrease student enrol I ment i n the 
course offering, the curriculum continued to be revised by the committee, 
a companion service learning course was created, and the Provost's office 
conti nued to fund a faculty sti pend for the course coordi nator. 

The following recommendations are offered to other universities 
consideringthecreation and implementation of a cross-disci pi inefaculty 
collaborative. The model (see Table 1) is based on previous work by 
Bruner (1991) and Sadao and Robinson (2002) for formulating and 
evaluating interagency collaboration that organizes interagency ele- 
ments into three categories: governance/structure, technical assistance, 
and action planning and implementation. Similar categories were cre- 
ated for the interprofessional group work evaluated in this study to 
presentthecritical components of designingan interprofessional collabo- 
rative at the higher education level. The first level of the design 
encompasses institutional support from funding and administrative 
approval of the initiative. The second tier is the actual support of the 
committee work and faculty involvement. The third organizational 
element is action planning and implementation. 

The collaborative model created by this grant initiative provides a 
processand astructurefor developi ng goals, conveni ngan i nterprofessional 
working group, and brainstorming ways to work together on improving 
student outcomes in preservice training. The critical component to the 
success of the faculty workgroup was the commitment of all of the 
stakeholders i n worki ng together to explore opportunities for col I abora- 
tion on campus along with thesupport of theteam leaders. Fundamental 
tothesuccessofthecollaboration was the rotation of facilitator rolesand 
duties. With an investment in moving beyond unidisci plinary barriers, 
faculty created an interprofessional course that will be taught by all 
stakeholders. The faculty coordinator position for the course changes 
each year allowing for different departments to assume the main 
responsibility of the details involved in planning and implementing the 
class. No single faculty or school takes on oversight functions, allowing 
the collaborative nature of the course to be fluid and truly an 
interprofessional and cross-campus endeavor. I n 2002, the course was 
cross-listed and housed in a new service I earning academy that is cross- 
disciplinary in nature. The richness of the university community is 
capital ized upon by theshari ngof ideas, ti me, resources, and responsi bi I i- 
ties to improve student learning outcomes. Alva and Kim-Goh (1999) 
noted a similar findingthat the need for an official instructor of record 
required by theuniversity was best kept at theschool level and rotated 
among the committee members to al low for the shari ng of responsi bi I ity 
and continued ownership of the collaborative to take place. 
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Tablel 

Interprofessional Col laborativeGroup Model 


Organizational Levels 

Interprofessional Group Elements 

Institutional Support 

(1) Form a coregroup of faculty committed to 
creating and implementing an interprofessional 
group; 

(2) Link theeffort to the university's mission and 
priorities; 

(3) Identify a small grant that can provide funding 
to support monthly meetings with refreshments 
offered; 

(4) Garner support from administration including 
Dean and Provost level; 

(5) Commitment from Deans/Chairs for use of 
secretarial staff, Xerox copiers and computers, and 
other clerical support for group work. 

Committee Support and 
F acu 1 ty 1 n vol vement 

(1) Create informal meeting bylaws and decision 
making strategies (formalizing committee structure 
is not necessary for adequate group functioning); 

(2) Team leaders rotate facilitating meetings, 
taking minutes, sending emailstogroup 
participants, etc.; 

(3) Schedule meetings at convenient times and 
locations decided upon by group consensus; 

(4) Keep minutes and share with all participants 
monthly; 

(5) Reward faculty for collaborative group work 
through annual faculty evaluations; 

(6) Create many ways to encourage faculty dialog 
and networking across depts. 

Action Planning 
and Implementation 

(1) Brainstorm ideas and create an annual action 
plan with duties assigned to group members; 

(2) Continue to identify new members and publicize 
group work through university bulletins and local, 
national and international conferences; 

(3) Meet with the provost annually to report on 
progress; 

(4) Continueto identify potential funding sources 
annually. 


The model can be replicated in other higher education programsand 
the structure and process evaluated to document the effectiveness of 
interweaving multiple perspectives from different disciplines in higher 
education preservice training programs. Not only does the model hold 
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promise for offering a collaborative framework for higher education 
institutions to consider, the undergraduate course offers students 
exposure to cross-disciplinary attitudes early on in their educational 
pursuits. Research on the outcomes of cross-disci pi inary teachi ng and 
col I aborativedisci pi inary practices issti 1 1 in the infancy stages in higher 
education preservicetraining programs and requires further research. 
A major question is whether collaborative ski 1 1 development in under- 
graduate courses affects student attitudes about working outside of 
their discipline perspective. 

Going beyond thetangible product of the helping professions course 
produced by faculty members, other benefits of a more intrinsic nature 
were revealed. Faculty benefited personally from forging new collegial 
connections with other faculty interested in similar research interests. 
Thecollaborativeteam leader model provided an exemplary approach to 
committee work by demonstrating decision making by group consensus. 
As one faculty commented at the last sponsored luncheon session, 

L u n ch wi th facu I ty f rom oth er d i sci pi i n es — i t i s I ess ‘ea sy' to f i ght wi th 

peoplewith whom you also ‘breakbread. '(Faculty 2) 

"Breaking bread" together may be an overlooked necessity for the 
effect i veness of a n y col I a bor at i ve effort w hen d i sci pi i n e-cent r i c att i t u des 
brought to the table need to be dissipated before true group work can 
begin. Karasoff (1999) notesthat "collaborativepartnershipsarethewave 
of the future. As a result, the training programs offered by I FIE s must 
prepare themselves for a new way of doing business" (p. 65). The 
University of the Pacific has undertaken a collaborative venture that 
offers an approach for other I FI Es to consider in effectively preparing 
students for the complex and diverse system of care they will soon be 
enteri ng as professionals. 
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